THE  HALCYON  IN  CANADA

readily understand. Our supper was got ready from
our own supplies, while we sat or stood in the open
air about the fire. The clearing comprised fifty or
sixty acres of rough land in the bottom of a narrow
valley, and bore indifferent crops of oats, barley,
potatoes, and timothy grass. The latter was just
in bloom, being a month or more later than with
us. The primitive woods, mostly of birch with a
sprinkling of spruce, put a high cavernous wall
about the scene. How sweetly the birds sang, their
notes seeming to have unusual strength and volume
in this forest-bound opening! The principal singer
was the white-throated sparrow, which we heard
and saw everywhere on the route. He is called here
le siffleur (the whistler), and very delightful his
whistle was. From the forest came the evening
hymn of a -thrush, the olive-backed perhaps, like
but less clear and full than the veery's.

In the evening we sat about the fire in rude home-
made chairs, and had such broken and disjointed
talk as we could manage. Our host had lived in
Quebec and been a school-teacher there; he had
wielded the birch until he lost his health, when he
came here and the birches gave it back to him. He
was now hearty and well, and had a family of six
or seven children about him.

We were given a good bed that night, and fared
better than we expected. About one o'clock I was
awakened by suppressed voices outside the window, set, whose in 1877.s of the MontmorencL
